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Gliding champions moot at Dunstable 


“The Man Who Won’t Be Killed” 


HARRY HAWKER, 

"Place Hawker anywhere where 
he can get his hands on a 
machine, and you simply can’t 
keep him on the ground.” 

"No one but Hawker could 
have avoided death at the end of 
that skid." 

The man about whom those 
words were written sotiie 40 years 
ago was Harry Hawker, A.F.C., 
airman, engineer, designer, and 
racing driver. He was a man who 
courted danger continually during 
his short life, a man without 
whose chapter the full story of 
the conquest of the air cannot be 
written. 

A born mechanic, Harry left 
his native Australia in 1911, de¬ 
termined to learn to fly. Within 
a month of his first flight he had 
obtained his pilot’s certificate. 
Within two months he had broken 
the British duration record; and 
within nine months he was the 


PIONEER AIRMAN 

holder of three height records. 

Until. the outbreak of war, 
Harry spent nearly all his time in 
the air—testing, racing, demons¬ 
trating, and taking part in com¬ 
petitions. There were plenty of 
crashes, but “ Lucky ” Harry 
Hawker always escaped with 
minor injuries. “The Man Who 
Won’t Be Killed,” one newspaper 
called him. 

After the war, during which he 
tested hundreds of fighter air¬ 
craft, Harry and his navigator, 
Commander Mackenzie Grieve, 
attempted to become the first men 
to fly the Atlantic. They crash- 
landed in the sea, and for seven 
days Britain mourned the loss of 
two brave men; then Lucky 
Hawker appeared—without a 
scratch! 

Next week we begin a picture 
story of this intrepid air ace. Do 
not miss it. Order your CN now. 


Gliding experts from all parts of Britain will be meeting at 
Dunstable Downs on Sunday to take part in the National Glider 
Aerobatic Contest. 


One of our leading pilots here gives a preview of the competition 
and describes some of the thrills of “ aerobatting." 


Picking the champion 

Britain’s new champion will be. 
the man , who. in the judges’ 
opinion, shows'the greatest scope, 
accuracy, artistry, positioning,.and 
originality. 

Favourite for the title is Douglas. 
Bridson, last' year’s winner,.Who’ 
usually does his aerobatics at 400, 
miles an hour.. He is a member 
of the Blue Diamonds, the R.A.F. 
aerobatic . squadron who fly 
Hawker Hunters. 

Are these aerobatics dangerous? 
Not really. A glider is so well- 
behaved that it. automatically 
comes the right way up in a few 
seconds even if the pilot does 
make a mistake. Wise pilots learn 
their stunts high up—at least a 
thousand feet above the ground 
—and aerobatics are safer than 
driving a car because there are 
fewer obstructions to hit. 

Nevertheless, every pilot carries 
a parachute—just in case. 


100-miles-an-hour dive 


^FTER a keen glider pilot has 
flown for many hours the 
right way up, there comes a day 
when he longs to turn his aircraft 
upside down. 

That first loop is something he 
never forgets—especially if it is a 
bad one. He finds himself won¬ 
dering why the rushing sound of 
the wind has died away to no¬ 
thing. He is hanging head-down 
in his straps, and the ground re- 
.ppor-. U'lcvpc^-l.dl'. j.'ing round 
like a gramophone record. 

Ho\'c\^i vi ii ir^ .I'llikclv to 


see any bad loops at Dunstable 
on Sunday—except in the Crazy 
Flying Display, in which an 
“ instructor ” and “ pupil ” weave 
weird patterns in the sky, appar¬ 
ently almost out of control. 

To get the height needed for 
his display, each aerobatic glider 
pilot will be towed up to 2,500 
feet by a Tiger Moth—just as' a 
skier is towed up a mountain on 
a ski-lift. 

After casting off the tow line, 
the pilot then goes into his routine 
of loops, spins, rolls and chand- 
elles, or stall turns. And such is 
the control of a top-class aero¬ 
batics pilot that, even after, gyrat¬ 
ing all over the sky, he can still 
bring his plane to a gentle halt 
within a few inches of a marker 
placed on the ground. 


Picture by courtesy of F/lght 

Big crowds are expected at Dunstable Downs on 
Sunday when Britain’s glider aces will be going 
through their paces in the National Aerobatic 
Contest. During the contest, which is on from 11 a.m. 
to 4 p.m., visitors will be able to go on joy rides 
or test the controls in a primary trainer. A loud¬ 
speaker commentary will describe what is happening. 
Admission is one shilling. 


Most glider pilots enjoy soaring 
even more than “aerobatting.” 
Soaring means steering the glider 
into rising currents of air, so that 
by flying from one air-current to 
the next it is possible to .cover 
hundreds of miles across the 
countryside, staying up for six or 
seven hours at a time. The aero¬ 
batic pilot gets all his fun in two 
minutes since, like the skier, he 
is losing height all the time. 

On Sunday visitors will be able 
to see soaring pilots setting off on 
a race to a turning-point many 
miles away, from which they will 
return to cross the finishing line 
in a 100-miles-an-hour dive. 

I (cl Fleetway Publications Ltd.. 1961 I 


AEROBATICS ON 
THE WINGS OF 
THE WIND 
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BIG QUESTION OF THE 
COMMON MARKET 



rise of Communist Russia as an 
economic Power. These factors 
have forced the nations of Western 
Europe towards greater unity. 

In June, 1955, the Six met in 
Messina, Sicily (hence they are 
sometimes called the Messina 
Powers) and there the Com^mon 
Market idea was born. It was 
encouraged by the success of the 
Six in jointly forming the European 
Coal and Steel Community. 

Then in March, 1957, the Six 
signed two Treaties of Rome. One 
set up the European Economic 
Community, the official name of 
the Common Market. The other 
created the European Atomic 
Energy Community (EURATOM). 
The long-term plan is to merge 
these various organisations into 
a United Europe—united for 
political as well as economic 
purposes. 

Sixes and Sevens 

Largely because of her com¬ 
mitments to her Commonwealth 
allies, Britain was then unprepared 
to “go into Europe”. Instead she 
urged her European allies to form 
an industrial free trade area, 
which would have meant con¬ 
tinuing Protection for Common¬ 
wealth and British home farmers. 

The Six rejected this idea and 
Britain joined the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA for 
short), signed at • Stockholm in 
November, 1959, together with 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal. 
These countries became known as 
the Seven, as opposed to the Six— 
the Common Market nations. 

It should be remembered that 
when the House of Commons de¬ 
cided by a large majority to start 
talks with the Six about Britain 
entering the Common Market, it 
was stated that one of the objects 
of these talks was to see how the 
interests of the Commonwealth 
and of the Seven would be 
affected. So Mr. Heath has a big 
job in front of him. 

However, we can see that there 
is a strong movement in Western 
Europe towards some kind of 
unity. 

We know, from the painful past, 
that a disunited Europe has bred 
wars. A united Europe would 
surely help the cause of peace. 


Britain applied last month to join the Common Market 
created in 1958 by the six West European countries of France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. 

Mr. Edward Heath, Britain’s Lord Privy Seal, will shortly 
open negotiations in Brussels, seat of the Common Market’s 
commission or secretariat. 

In this outline the CN Diplomatic Correspondent discusses 
this historic decision. 


Tf Mr. Heath’s negotiations at 
Brussels succeed Britain will 
become a full-time partner in 
Europe. For centuries our policy 
has been to hold what was called 
“the balance of power” and pre¬ 
vent any one European country 
from becoming dangerously 
powerful—Napoleon’s France, for 
instance. 

In addition to exercising this 
political and military “balance 
of power ” we have also tried to 
keep an economic balance of 
power. This has been done by 
varying our commercial policy 
between Protection and Free 
Trade at suitable times. 

World’s “ workshop ” 

Some 400 years ago, when 
Britain started building up her 
textile industries, she “protected” 
them by putting tariffs (Customs 
duties) on cheap goods which 
might otherwise have flooded the 
British market and put our own 
people out of work. 

Then, in the 19th century, came 
the Industrial Revolution based 
on steam power. Britain became 
the world’s “workshop”. Nobody 
could then rival us, so we lowered 
or abolished tariffs. That is the 
policy of Free Trade. 

Early in the 20th century 
younger industrial countries like 
the United States began to com¬ 
pete with us. The need for Pro¬ 
tection for our industries again 
became apparent. 


It was also needed by our own 
farmers faced with the dumping 
of cheap food from abroad. 
Above all it was needed by the 
food-producing Commonwealth 
countries. Some of these countries 
had also started to make their 
own goods. 

At Ottawa, in 1932, Britain ex¬ 
tended the tariff system so that 
Commonwealth countries could 
send us food and also raw 
materials free of duty, while duties 
v;ere imposed on exports from 
non-Commonwealth countries. 

So there is nothing new in 
Britain’s proposed switch back to 
free trade now. What is new is 
her readiness to combine with 
foreign countries in a vast free 
trade area of nearly 300 million 
customers. 

The six European counties 
mentioned above, who at present 
form the Common Market, plan 
to eliminate all tariffs between 
themselves and to build a joint 
tariff “wall” against all outsiders. 
This could hit Britain by making 
her goods too expensive to sell 
in Europe. 

Why have the Six done this? 
It must be remembered that two 
world wars almost wrecked 
European trade. They also im¬ 
poverished Britain. 

And since 1945 we have seen 
the Commonwealth growing up to 
be politically independent of 
Britain. We have also seen the 


Little engines still 
going strong 

Prince about to leave Portmadoc 
Station—a scene on the Ffestiniog 
Railway in North Wales, a narrow 
gauge line which is now run by a 
preservation society ; and (right) 
Prince of Wales at Llanbadarn 
Crossing, one mile from Aber¬ 
ystwyth on the Vale of Rheidol 
Railway, the only narrow gauge 
line still operated by British Rail- ^ 
ways. 
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MEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 



BOY MEETS BOAT 


A New York boy gazing in 

wonder at the liner United 

States, lying at her berth in 
the North River. 

A complete two-inch egg was 
found inside another measuring 
four inches laid by a hen at East- 
church, on the Isle of Sheppey. 

Britain is now drinking twice as 
much coffee as before the war, 
and eating three times as much 
canned meat and vegetables. 

NO COMPLAINTS 

No more “suggestion and com¬ 
plaint ” cards are to be issued to 
overseas visitors by the British 
Travel and Holidays Association, 
owing to the few cards filled in 
and returned this year. 

Israel is planning 20 new hotels 
for her tourist trade and an 
Israeli firm is already running big 
hotels in Rangoon (Burma) and 
Ibadan (Nigeria). Another is to 
be built at Porto Novo 
(Dahomey). 


A London Underground Rail¬ 
way carriage built in 1929 has 
been placed in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington, after 
running nearly H million miles. 

Three French schoolboys have 
fired a rocket—built in their spare 
time—to a new amateur record 
height of 23,000 feet. 

WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

A Mr. William Shakespeare was 
charged with speeding at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon. 

The new South Wales Pullman 
Express has cut the time of the 
Cardiff-Paddington run by 25 
minutes. 

A radio-controlled model air¬ 
craft is claimed to have reached a 
record height of more than H 
miles over Kazakhstan, Russia. 


f^EXT WEEK’S CH 

As well as the thrilling new 
picture-story of Harry Hawker 
(mentioned on page 1), next 
week’s CN contains two 
special features — Sky-diving, 
new sport of the air ; and a 
preview of the International 
Shark and Deep Sea Angling 
Festival at Looc, Cornwall. 


A cat, trapped for three days 
down a disused pit shaft in 
Gloucestershire’s Forest of Dean, 
was rescued by Mr. Roy Haines, | 
of Pillowell, who had to be, 
lowered more than 100 feet. 

TRUE FISHING STORY 

Canadian and American fisher- 1 
men caught 375,000 Fraser River i 
salmon in one day not long ago..i 

An electronic brain used for , 
working out time-tables at two 
Swedish schools, recently gave the 
boys an unexpected half-holiday, 
by booking the girls for wood¬ 
work. Human brains—of teachers 
—are now drawing up new time- . 
tables. 

THEY SAY . . . 

T,itter louts and people who | 
cause the more serious i 
damage in public parks are not ' 
children but adults. ' 

Mr. R. C. McMillan, of 
the Manchester Paths 


THE SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

National Exhibition 

of Children’s Art I 

! 

Royal Institute Galleries, > 

195 Piccadilly, London, W.l. ! 

2nd to 30th September 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (closed Sundays) 

Admission I/- Children (under 16) 6d. 

FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 
PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS—SCULPTURE 

Over 500 exhibits by boys and girls 
aged 5 to 16 selected from an original entry 
of over 37,000, 

Advisory Committee 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Gordon Archibaid, - 
Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. Eduardo Paolozzi, | 

, Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson and j 

Mr. Gabriel White. i 
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New Queen of the ferries 


The M.V. Camber Queen, new 
British Railways car ferry 
between Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight. Like her sister 
ship, Fishbourne, she can carry 
34 cars—twice as many as any 
of the older ships—and 165 
passengers. She has speeded 
up the crossing from an hour 
to about 35 minutes. 


AT SEA IN A CANOE 

The first canoe voyage from the 
Cumberland coast to the Isle of 
Man was made recently by two 
instructors from Outward Bound 
schools. Facing rough seas, they 
paddled the distance,’ about 32 
miles from St. Bees Head, in IS 
hours. 


TOWING A DOCK ROUND EUROPE 


A giant floating dock safely 
reached its destination the other 
day after being towed right round 
Europe from the Baltic Sea to the 
Black Sea. ' The voyage of 5,200 
miles took 63 days. 

Built on the Gulf of Finland at 
Kronstadt, near Leningrad, the 
dock measures 820 feet long and 
165 feet wide, and has a displace¬ 
ment of 100,000 tons. A tanker 
of 19,000 horse-power, with ice¬ 
breaker escort, towed the giant 
down the Gulf and the Baltic to 
reach the Atlantic, where three 
rescue ships joined in. 

Despite several violent storms. 


all went well and the ships entered 
the Mediterranean, heading for the 
Aegean Sea, between Greece and 
Turkey, where two more ice¬ 
breakers joined the little' fleet. 
From there the convoy, how half- 
a-mile long, sailed oh through 
the Dardanelles and the Sea of 
Marmara to the Bosphorus and so 
into the Black Sea. 

After a calm voyage of little 
more than 300 miles the great dock 
was triumphantly towed into 
llyichevsk, close to the great port 
of Odessa, in the Ukraine. There 
the dock will be fitted out to take 
vessels of up to 60,000 tons. 


LESSONS FROM CLOUD TO 


Education in the United States 
took a dramatic new turn the other 
day, when thousands of students 
in the Mid-West received their 
first televised lessons from a 
flying classroom. Several hundred 
schools and colleges are taking 
part in what has been named the 
“cloud to classroom” experiment. 

The first of America’s airborne 
classrooms was a plane circling a 
ten-mile radius 23,000 feet above 
Montpelier, Indiana, in May this 
year. Equipped as a television 


station, this plane clearly showed 
that courses could be successfully 
telecast at the same time to half- 
a-million students in schools and 
colleges in the six States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michi¬ 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

This pioneer flight was the first 
step in a 12-month experiment 
which is an attempt to provide 
better instruction for a large 
number of students at a lower cost 
than would otherwise be possible; 
to provide small rural schools with 


CLASSROOM 

courses they could not normally 
offer,because of lack of scientific 
and other equipment; and to 
widen the range of teaching in the 
larger city schools. 

By June 1962 possibly as many 
as two million students will be 
taking part in the experiment. It 
is being conducted by the Mid- 
West Programme on Airborne 
Television Instruction (MPATI), a 
council of educationists financed 
by the Ford Foundation and 
various industrial firms. 


Model Railway 
Hobby Show 

Thousands of enthusiasts will 
flock to the Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, which is open from 26th- 
30th September, for the Model 
Railway Hobby Show. 

Electric railways will be a big 
feature this year, with a complete 
range of fine-scale models of main 
line . electric .locomotives and 
trains, as well as underground 
units. 

Among several working layouts 
to be watched and studied will be 
a marvellous railway layout, built 
round an entire community, from 
a civic centre at one end to a farm 
at the other. It has taken one 
man 20 years to build. 

There will also be models 
produced by British, Continental, 
and American manufacturers. 
Admission is 2s. 6d. for adults, and 
Is. 3d. for the under-14’s. 



Holiday snap of a little village 


Linda Thorpe from Hitchin, Hertfordshire, taking a holiday 
picture of the model village in the famous White Rock Gardens 
at Hastings, Sussex. 


ADVENTURES of the BOVRIL BRIGADE I 
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SALLY ON TV 

Sally Doyle, the circus ballerina, has 
a thrilling chance to appear in a new 
series on television. But a rival 
dancer is determined that Sally shall 
never appear on the TV screen. 
Price l/- 


SUE AND THE CAKE MYSTERY 

Sue and the rest of the famous 
Happy Days family are thrilled 
when Mum enters a cake-making 
contest. But then it seems as if a 
jealous rival has smashed the cake. 
Price l/- 


JJammy the hamster is back. As 
many viewers already know, 
he is the hero of Tales Of The 
Riverbank, the series of 13 drama¬ 
tised nature films which were 
such a success in BBC Junior TV 
earlier this year. In response to 
requests, they are being repeated, 
beginning this Wednesday. 

The films were made in Canada 
by Dave Ellison, who must be one 
of the most painstaking of pro¬ 
ducers because all his “ actors ” 
are live animals needing infinite 
patience in handling. 

The story begins with Hammy 
arriving at the river bank and 
setting out to make friends. Mr. 
Rat asks him to stay with him, 
and soon Hammy meets characters 
like Mr. Toad, Mr. Turtle, and 
the Chipmunk. Another friend, 
Mr. Badger, owns a jeep and.a 
balloon. Eventually Hammy 
makes his home in an old boot. 


PRINCESS PICTURE LIBRARY 


OUT NOW—64 thrilling picture pages in each. 


Hammy and his friend Mr. Rat 


Stranger in England 

Problems of the au pair girl 


The ChtMren’s Newspaper, I3rd September, 1961 


Mysterious sounds on the 
Plateau of Fear 


"^J^EET 19-year-old Jeanne le 
Bars, holding on to her lug¬ 
gage at Victoria, Station, London. 
Jeanne, seen smiling in .my pic¬ 
ture, was still smiling at 6 a'.m. 
after nearly nine hours of location 
filming on the platform all 
through the night. This was for 


play, by Sheila Hodgson, about 
the ail pair girls, as they are 
called, who arrive lonely and a 
little bewildered at Victoria nearly 
every night, to stay with English 
families and learn the language. 
Marie-Helene is one of these; she 
arrives from France to join the 
Gough family in Brighton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gough are glad 
to welcome her, but the two 
children take a different view. 
Penny (Amanda . Grinling), a 
grammar-school girl, wonders 
what effect Marie-Helene will 
have on her boy friend; their son 
resents her intrusion in his well- 
ordered young life. 

As you can imagine, the un¬ 
lucky au pair girl runs into all 
sorts of difficulties because of her 
ignorance of English ways. There 
is a misunderstanding, for 
instance, with the snooty next- 
door neighbour, Smith-Burgeon 
(John Brooking). ' 

Dark-haired Jeanne le Bars is 


the daughter of French parents 
who live in England. “Actually 
I was born in Swansea,” Jeanne 
told me. “Eve spoken English 
most of my life. When I was ten 
I did just the opposite to Marie- 
Helene in the story—I went alone 
to Paris for six weeks. So I know 


tt’llMllfll 

■— by Ernest Thomsons-— 


exactly how Marie-Helene feels 
when she sets foot in unfamiliar 
England!” 

This will be Jeanne’s first TV 
part. Recently she was' in the 
Oxford production of Hamlet 
after training in the drama section 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Music for Stranger On The 
Shore has been specially com¬ 
posed by Acker Bilk, who will 
play it in the programme. 


plateau of Fear, ABC Tele- 
^ vision’s new seven-part- Sun¬ 
day afternoon serial, beginning 
this weekend, is timed very con¬ 
veniently—at 4 p.m. This means 
that viewers have the best of 
both channels! BBC Junior TV’s 
new serial comes on an hour later. 

As a change from the Path¬ 
finder space serials. Plateau of 
Fear takes us to South America. 
Strange vibrations' raise mysteri¬ 
ous questions in the vicinity of 
an atomic power-station there. 
Setting off to investigate are our 
Pathfinder^ friends, Gerald Flood 
and Stewart Guidotti. as a scientific 
writer and his young assistant 
always looking for trouble. They 
run info’plenty. 

I have been warned that the 


man to watch is Dr. Ararde (John 
Barron), whose ideas about the 
right uses of atomic power differ 
from those of the brave and up¬ 
right General Dilligran (Ferdy 
Main). The General thinks atomic 
energy should be applied only to 
peaceful purposes. 

An interesting newcomer to the 
cast is Jan Miller, elder sister of 
Mandy Miller. She plays a 
woman doctor. The youngest 
member of the team is 16-year- 
old Maureen Lindholm, daughter 
of a Danish father and Spanish 
mother. 

Plateau of Fear, by Sutherland 
Ross and Malcolm Stuart Fellows, 
is the first of three Sunday serials 
which will deal with atomic 
energy. 


er role of Marie-Helene in 
tranger On The Shore, BBC 
Jnior TV’s new five-part serial 
eginning on Sunday. 

Kevin Sheldon produces this 


In the days of Charlemagne 


Qtep back in history eleven 
hundred years to the days of 
the mighty Emperor Charlemagne. 
The story is to be told in BBC 
Home Service junior radio in a 
six-part serial, The Ivory Horn, 
beginning on 1st October. 


TWO 


more thrUUng 
picture stories 
of SUE & SALLY 


Abridged by Neville Teller 
from the book by Ian Serraillier, 
it tells how the chivalrous heroes 
of France fought the Moslems, in 
Spain under Charlemagne’s leader¬ 
ship. We can hear how Roland 
and Oliver and other famous 
knights fought and perished at the 
epic battle in the Pass of Ron- 
cesvalles before Charlemagne was 
crowned Emperor of the West in 
A.D. 800. 


Stewart Guidotti, Maureen Lindholm, Jan Miller, and Gerald Flood 


BOYS ON THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE 


^NYONE going near an electrical 
wheel operating sluice gates 
does so at his peril. A boy nearly 
loses his life this way in The 
Chairmaker And The Boys, a 
National Film Board of Canada 
picture in BBC Junior TV this 
Wednesday. 

It' describes the adventures of 
two boys, both about 12, living 


on the prairies. They are staying 
with the grandfather of one of 
the boys, who makes chairs in his 
spare time. The electrical wheel 
is near his workshop. 

The film gives a good idea of 
the open-air life which Canadian 
children enjoy in the provinces 
away from the towns. 


J)o not let spots on the screen 
worry you if you tune in 
Good Companions- on the BBC 
channel this Wednesday. The 
programme stars those spotty 
favourites, the Dalmatians. We 
will also see an excerpt from 101 
Dalmatians, the Walt Disney film. 

Afterwards there will be a visit 
to the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. 


Return of Hammy and friends 
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The Uses of Astronomy 


How the stars help in map- 
making and time-keeping 

Jt is often said that astronomy is a useless science, and that 
the men who spend their lives in studying the-skies are 
wasting their time. Yet nothing could be further from; the 
truth, as a little thought will show. 

Two things we need in our (say); 52 degrees, you will'know 
everyday lives are good maps, and that you are situated at latitude 
good methods of time-keeping. 52 degrees north. 


Both these depend , absolutely on 
astronomy. We arc always having 
to refer to the stars, which we may 
regard as fixed in the. sky. The 
daily east-to-west movement is not 
real, and is due simply to the fact 
that the Earth is rotating on its 
axis from west to east; and though 
the stars are really moving through 
space in all sorts of directions at. 
all sorts of speeds, they are so far 
away from us that for most pur¬ 
poses we can completely ignore 
these movements. 

Suppose you want to fix the 
latitude of a point on the Earth? 
If you are in the northern 
hemisphere, you can do it by 
means of Polaris, the Pole Star, 
which lies almost in the direction 
indicated by the Earth’s axis. If 
you were at the north pole of the 
Earth, the Pole Star would remain 
straight above your head; its alti¬ 
tude above the horizon would be 
90 degrees, and so your latitude 
on the Earth’s surface would be 
90 degrees north. If you find that 
the Pole Star has an altitude of 


- Of course,' there are complica¬ 
tions. - Polaris is not ejfac7iy. at the 
polar point in the, sky; (if is almost 
a degree away) and this has to be 
allowed for. ' From points ori the 
Earth south of the equator, Polaris 
can never be seen at all, as it does' 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


not rise above the horizon. But 
other stars, too, can be used for 
finding the latitude—and thus we 
have begun our task of accurate 
map-making. 

Finding one’s longitude is not 
so straightforward, but here again 
we have to make use of 
astronomy. As a standard—longi¬ 
tude 0 degrees—we use the 
meridian, or line of longitude, 
which passes through both the 
poles and Greenwich Observatory. 
The reason for this was that at a 
conference , held in 1895, all 
nations agreed to adopt the 


Greenwich standard, which made 
things much less confused than 
they had been before. 

England has always been a sea¬ 
faring nation, and sailors naturally 
want to know their position when 
they are out of sight of land. This 
can, in theory, be done by measur¬ 
ing the position of the Moon 
among the stard The Moon is 
very close to us, on the astro¬ 
nomical scale, and so seems to 
move about the sky. We may 
regard it as the hand of a clock, 
with the. distant • stars used as 
reference-points. 

This method was suggested 
many centuries ago, and in 1675 
Charles II ordered the building of 
an observatory at Greenwich, near 
London, so that astronomers could 
draw up a really accurate star 
catalogue to be used by sailors. 
This is why Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory was founded. The first 
Astronomer Royal, John Flam¬ 
steed, did indeed produce the 
required star catalogue, and his 
successor, Edmund Halley, carried 
out a very detailed study of the 
movements of the Moon. 

Actually, better methods of 
longitude-finding were developed, 
and the “Moon” measurements 
were never put into practice as had 
been expected; but the new 
methods, too, were based purely 
upon astronomical observations. 
Star or “astro” navigation is still 
important today, and R.A.F. 



A scene in the Royal Observatory in Flamsteed’s day 

By courtesy of the Science Museum 


navigators found it invaluable 
during the last war. I have made 
many measures of star positions 
when flying in aircraft, using them 
to obtain my position. 

Astronomy is also the basis of 
all proper time determination. The 
Earth spins on its axis once in 
almost 24 hours, and so the stars 
seem to complete one journey 
round the sky in that period. If 
we measure the moment when one 
particular star is due south, and 
then check again when it has com¬ 
pleted one circuit and has come 
back to the south point, we have 
the precise length of the “star 
day,” and we can then work out 
the time for any part of the Earth. 
Once again, the time at Greenwich 
(Greenwich Mean Time) is used as 
the standard. 


During the present century 
London has expanded, and Green¬ 
wich • is now a suburb. The 
atmosphere is dirty and unsteady, 
and there are many artificial 
lights. Conditions of this sort are 
of no use to astronomers, and the 
Observatory telescopes have been 
moved away to Herstmonceux in 
Sussex, well away from any large 
city. 

The original buildings at Green¬ 
wich are still standing, and if you 
go to Greenwich Park you can see 
them and go round them. Appro¬ 
priately enough, the old observa¬ 
tory is now known as Flamsteed 
House, and you can still see some 
of the equipment (of the kind 
shown in our picture) which was 
used by the great astronomers who 
founded modern time-keeping. 
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A driver-guide telling his passengers what to expect 


RIDE WITH An 


Each Monday at dawn, 
three or four Leyland Voor- 
trekker buses in convoy take 
200 schoolchildren on an ad¬ 
venture-packed expedition to 
the Transvaal’s Game Reserve 
to meet hippos, lions, elephants, 
giraffes, baboons, and a thou¬ 
sand other species of wild life. 
It is the South African Safari 
School-on-Wheels, and surely 
the most exciting bus- service 
in the world. 

^HE children, from the age of 
nine upwards, hunt their 
quarries with cameras, notebooks, 
and sketchpads in an 800-square- 
milc protected area where big 
game can be observed in the 
natural habitat it has enjoyed for 
centuries. From the school’s own 
rest camps or from the Reserve’s 
bungalows the Leylands make 
their way along dusty roads, pene¬ 
trating thick bush, skirting rivers, 
pools, and rocky heights. 


explain everything seen or likely 
to be seen. 

After a picnic lunch there is an 
excited gasp as the first lion is 
spotted—at a kill not ten yards 
from the roadside. The rest of 
the pride are just discernible in 
the grass. The extraordinary thing 
is that car after car has obviously 
passed without noticing the one 
sight tourists would give anything 
to see. The extra height of the 
bus is the explanation. The bus 
passengers look down; car pas¬ 
sengers are almost level with the 
grassland. 

The reactions of children to 
their big-game “hunting” arc 
sometimes puzzling to an adult. 


Driver’s commentary 


All day a commentary comes 
from the driver-guide’s micro¬ 
phone to explain what is to be 
seen and how best to see it. Three 
teachers on each bus supplement 
this with background facts about 
wild life and the region’s history 
and geography. 

And the fare for all this? Five 
days in the safari school costs 
each child £7 10s., including food, 
accommodation, and a plentiful 
supply of fruit and ;sweets. 

Since they started the service in 
1956, the operators, Kempton Park 
Bus Serviees, have carried more 
than 50,000 children on their big 
game expeditions of the Transvaal 
Education Department. 

Leaving Kempton Park (near 
Johannesburg) shortly after six in 
the morning, the Voortrekkers ar¬ 
rive in the Game Reserve 300 miles 
away at 4.15 in the afternoon. 
In the ‘ winter ’ season, from early 
May to the middle of Oetober, 
the destination is Malalane, where 
the company runs its own tented 
rest camp. In the hot season 
the comfortable bungalows of the 
National Parks Board at Pretoria 
Kop are used. 


Jumbo gets across safely 


Agog with excitement 

The children are agog with ex¬ 
citement and anticipation as, for 
the first time after dark, they hear 
the roar of lions, the weird echo¬ 
ing calls of hyenas and jackals and 
countless other strange but eloquent 
sounds, so near and so real, all 
around them. Long before 5.30 
they are awake ready for the first 
day’s adventure. By 7.30 a start 
is made, each bus faking its own 
route for the day. 

A visit to the hippo pool comes 
first, with rangers as escorts to a 
safe vantage point, then a drive 
around koppies (hillocks) and 
long yellow grass looking for 
lion. A rewarding sight of herds 
of leaping impala is followed by 
cries of delight and surprise as blue 
wildebeest, zebras, and giraffes 
come into view and two warthogs, 
scuttle across the road. There is 
always a clear, running commen¬ 
tary from the driver-guide to 


“ Don’t look now, but the 
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rfcr, 23rd September, 1961 

lOUSAND THRILL 


one safari a school bus turned 
a corner and found its way barred 
by a magnificent pride of lions. 
For days frustrated visitors to the 
Game Reserve- had been searching 
, t.very road and track for a glimpse 
of lions, but not one had appeared. 
And here was a feast for eye and 
camera, reserved exclusively for 
schoolchildren. The reaction? 
Some excitement about the lions, 
but far more interesting was the 
not uncommon sight of a school 
of baboons which at the same 
time could be seen scampering 
through tall trees. 

Quite unanimous, however, was 
the eventual reaction of every 
child when the bus stopped at a 



Jt is caught by a camera 



a baboon on the bonnet.” 


point where it had to pass beneath 
a canopy of branches, and the 
driver warned the passengers: 
“Don’t lean out of the windows, 
whatever happens.” The bolder 
children, accustomed to warnings 
of that kind in city buses and 
trains, were inclined to treat it as 
a joke, until the driver pointed out 
a deadly seven-foot green mamba 
hanging from a tree touching the 
side of the bus and looking just 
like one of its branches. 

A more amused reaction came 
when a herd of 35 elephants 
appeared in front of the bus and 
the leader, a huge bull elephant, 
appointed himself traffic “cop.” 
Barring the way to traffic, he also 
held up the rest of the herd until 
several very young calves had 
been escorted across the road by 
their mothers. And then, so the 
children will insist, he bowed to 
the bus and went off himself. 

Elephant pushing-match 

But two elephants in a pushing 
match in the middle of the road 
created quite a tense reaction, the 
more so as the crust of the road 
surface could be seen to crumble 
as they dug into it for extra sup¬ 
port. The road was bumpy at 
that point when later the bus 
passed over it. 

So far, only one elephant has 
thought of charging a bus and he 
stopped dead in his tracks when 
he got near enough to realise the 
size of it. Strangely enough, the 
bus was the type known as a 
Tiger Cub, the only time this 
particular bus was used in the 
Reserve. 

A special feature of this safari 
service is the radio network and 
the four-seater Cessna aircraft 
which serve it so that the 17 buses 
of the fleet and the aircraft are 
ail linked to headquarters. 

When big vehicles, packed with 
children, are travelling hundreds of 
miles through the wildest country 
which is full of big game, this is 
a great safeguard. 

Even the best of buses break 
down sometimes and though the 
young passengers probably think 
this is the best and most exciting 
part of the trip it is comforting to 
know that the driver can instantly 
summon help by picking up a 
microphone and switching on. 

Help from the pilot 

Once, while the Cessna was in 
flight, the pilot overheard a bus 
driver talking over the air to 
headquarters. A fan-belt had 
broken and the spare, soon after 
it had been fitted, had failed, too. 
So the pilot chipped in to the 
conversation, told headquarters to 
have a spare ready, flew on, picked 
it up and then found the bus, 
circled and dropped the new belt 
to the driver. 

In case of need the Cessna can 
be quickly converted into an air 
ambulance, but it can be said that 
discipline and good planning make 
these trips a good deal safer than 
crossing city streets. 

Most dramatic experience? One 
driver-guide recalls the day when 
his bus sank into mud below a 
deceptive layer of dry topsoil 


7 



Two of the buses and the 
Cessna aircraft 

spread by a grader to level the 
corrugations of a road in a lonely 
part of the Reserve. In the soft 
sand were the imprints of leopard, 
lion and elephant. The teachers 
got the children to sing songs, and 
the driver passed around sweets 
and fruit. With something like 
15 tons to bog it down, the bus 
needed real help to get it out. 

Trapped for hours in a 
bogged-down bus 

A passing motorist went in 
search of a grader and arrived an 
hour later. Unfortunately, its 
steel towing-rope was not long 
eriough to enable it to operate 
away from the soft soil and it, too, 
bogged down helplessly. This time 
the radio summoned help, with 
detailed instructions about the 
towing-rope. A second grader 
arrived several hours later, 
removed the first grader and then, 
combining pulling power with it 
and using a long rope from firm 
ground, rescued the bus. • Far 
from being afraid, the children 
regarded the incident as the high¬ 
light of their expedition. 

As relief from the concentrated 
effort of spotting game, visits are 
made to the most modern fruit 
packing station in the world—at 
Hall and Sons, Mataffin—less than 
40 miles from the Game Reserve, 
as well as to a citrus research 
institute, bilharzia and malaria 
research stations, and the largest 
hydropower scheme in the Union, 
all of which are within a radius of 
50 miles from the borders of the 
Reserve. 

By Friday, when the return 
journey is made, each busload of 
schoolchildren has had some ex¬ 
perience of adventure worth talk¬ 
ing about for months to come. 
No child has ever gone home 
without vivid memories of the 
Safari School-on-Wheels. 

Story and pictures by courtesy 
of Leyland Journal 


Youthful big game “ hunters " arriving at a rest camp 
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SOME LIZARDS BITE 

And two are poisonous 


The ChUdren's Newspaper, 23rd September, 1961 


Qnly two species of lizard are definitely known to 
be poisonous, the Gila Monster of northern 
Mexico and the south-western United States, and 
the beaded lizard, also found in Mexico. These 
two, together with the very rare earless monitor 
lizard of Borneo, form the family known to scientists 
as Helodermatidae. 

Since the two well-known members of the family 
are poisonous, herpetologists (as the zoologists 
who study snakes and other reptiles are called) 
have always been curious to know if the Borneo 
, lizard is also poisonous. But until recently fewer 
than ten specimens were known to exist—in 
museums in Sarawak, Singapore, Britain, and the 
United States—and apparently nobody who ever 
caught one was careless enough to get bitten! 

So there was great excitement 
among naturalists when it became 
known that a live specimen of this 
earless lizard had been caught last 
January near the Great Caves of 
Niah, in Sarawak, the British 
colony in the north of the island 
of Borneo in the East Indies. 

This event has now been recorded 
by Tom Harrisson and N. S. 

Haile in the pages of the scientific 
periodical Nature. Tom Harris¬ 
son is the Curator of the Museum 
at Kuching, capital of Sarawak, 
and well known to the British 
public as the author of some ex¬ 
cellent films that have been shown 
on TV. 

The live specimen, he reports, 
was 13 inches tong, and soon be¬ 
came quite tame in captivity. 

However, it showed no inclination 
to bite either those who handled 
it, or anything else, not even its 
food. So it seems unlikely that it 



The Gila Monster, a poisonous lizard 


like its 


is in fact venomous 
American relatives. 

At first the earless monitor re¬ 
fused all food, but eventually it 
was persuaded to eat raw eggs of 
the green turtle, and sucked one 
egg every night for two months. 
After this it even ate raw. hens’ 
eggs. But in April it died. 

Its behaviour was similar to 
that of the nocturnal snake, and 
evidently, in a wild state, it is able 
to stay underground for long 
periods in a dormant condition. 
This explains why it has so seldom 
been noticed. It swam well, and 
though its front legs appeared too 
weak to be of any use in burrow¬ 
ing, it used its strong head and 
snout to enlarge any weakness in 
the ground. 

The two other members of this 
family are both larger than the 
Borneo earless monitor, though 
hardly justifying the name 


“monster”, for the Gila Monster 
grows only up to two feet long 
and the Mexican beaded lizard 
to three feet. However, the name 
more likely refers to their 
venomous habits and to their 
appearance. The Gila Monster is 
well sprinkled with spots, white 
or yellow, while the beaded 
lizard has pink spots. 

The bite of a Gila Monster can 
cause death—the , venom being 
produced in glands, which lead 
through special ducts to the 
grooved teeth of the lower jaw. 
This means that the lizard does 
not just strike and bite, like an 
adder, but must chew hard in 
order to get its poison into its 
victim’s flesh. 

It once took five minutes to 
tree the finger of a man, who was 
being bitten by a Gila Monster, 
from the reptile’s slowly chewing 
jaws. Richard FrrrER 


Gift for Sir 
Winston’s College 

General de Gaulle has given a 
fine piece of modern tapestry to 
Churchill College, Cambridge. The 
new college was founded to cele¬ 
brate Sir Winston Churchill’s great 
services to his country and the 
world and is for the study of 
technology. 


GUILLEMOT-WATCHERS WANTED 


A Reading naturalist, Mr. A. G. 
Bourne, hopes to organise the 
country’s first census of guillemots, 
the diving sea-birds that nest on 
the rocky coasts of north and west 
Britain. He has been studying 
them for ten years, and says they 
are decreasing in numbers because 
they are preyed on by gulls and 


because of floating oil from ships, 
their chief danger in the Irish Sea. 

He plans to build up a corps of 
guillemot-watchers ready to go 
into action next Spring, the breed¬ 
ing season. Meanwhile, he is 
asking for reports of any of the 
birds still present on the west 
coast and the Fame Islands. 



N RECORD 

New discs to note 

THE SPRING- 
FIELDS; Breakaway 
on Philips PB1168. 

The British-born 
Springfields are a 
talented trio who sing 
folk-songs in nine 
languages. This sohg 
emphasises their un¬ 
usual harmony and 
strong beat. Tom _ 

Springfield, his sister . 

Dusty, and their 
colleague Tim Fcild are surely destined to become one of Britain's 
most popular singing groups. (45. 6s. 9d.) 



TERRY LIGHTFOOT: True 
Love on Columbia DB 4696. 
Following Kenny Ball’s success 
with Samantha, Terry Lightfoot 
revives another From the film 
High Society. Terry’s band plays 
with an infectious beat and if 
Terry’s voice lacks volume it is 
certainly full of gay enthusiasm. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 

EDMUNDO ROS: La Chaconga 
on Decca FI 1379. This is a catchy 
number from Edmundo Ros, who 
continues to provide the listener 
with his special brand of Latin- 
American music and retains his 
position as one of the most suc¬ 
cessful and popular band-leaders 
in the-country. (45. 6s. 9d.) 

CONNIE STEVENS: The Green¬ 
wood Tree on Warner Bros. 

WB 47. This 
attractive 
young Ameri¬ 
can is already, 
at the age of 
20, an estab¬ 
lished per¬ 



former in 
films and 
television, and 
can be seen 
here in the 
series Hawai¬ 
ian Eye. The 
melody of the song is reminis¬ 
cent of American folk-music and 
she sings it with a sweet charm. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 


EDDIE CALVERT: Vive La 
Piaf on Columbia SX1334. Eddie 
Calvert is a great admirer of the 
work of Edith Piaf, the sen¬ 
sational singer of the Parisian 
theatre. This selection of songs 
associated with her is played by 
Eddie as a tribute to her. 
(LP. 34s. Hd.) 

PEGGY LEE: The Folks Who 
Live On The Hill on Capitol 
CLI5214. The orchestra for this 
recording is conducted by Frank 
Sinatra. Together he and Miss 
Lee have produced the kind of 
record that becomes a classic in 
the popular field of music. (45. 
6s. 9d.) 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH: 
Avengers Theme on Columbia 
DB 4695. The Avengers is a 
thriller series and its theme is 
powerful. It was written by 
Johnny himself, who is generally 
considered to be Britain’s leading 
jazz musician and he makes full 
use of a strong brass section. 
(45. 6s. 9d.) 

ANTHONY NEWLEY: Once In 
A Lifetime on Decca FI 1376. This 
is a dramatic ballad from Mr. 
Newley’s show Stop The World, 
I Want To Get Off. Tony adds 
his own special touch to this very 
well arranged number, which will 
undoubtedly win him many more 
admirers. (45. 6s. 9d.) 


KIT CARSON-PIONEER HERO 


THE TREACHEROUS KIOIVAS WERE RMAZED 
WHEN KIT SPOKE IN THEIR LANGUAGE. 
THEY SLUNK AWA'/. 

So i/ou 

ive swo/(ec/cr/>ei^ce] 


LATER.KIT WAS MADE GOVERNMENT 
AGENT TO THE INDIANS OFNEW 
MEXICO, 


AMERICA’S W ILD WEST (ins’Talment) 

BADLY HURT IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL I 
WAR OF 1861-65, THIS GREAT CHAMPIO? 


ONE OF HIS GREATEST SERVICES WAS 
TO PERSUADE THE NAVAUDS TO 



BEGINNING NEXT WEEK. THE THRILLING STORY OF HARRY HAWKER, PIONEER OF BRITISH FLYING. 
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The Children's Newstiaper, 23rd September, 1961 

Rashid Hasan’s father, who is 
a servant to Mr. Khan, is accused 
by his employer of stealing. 
Rashid is convinced of his father's 
innocence and with his friend 
Abdul is determined to prove it. 
Rashid and his sister Shireen 
notice that Mr. Khan and Mah¬ 
moud the jeweller are spending a 
lot of time together—and wonder 
why. 


A thrilling tale of Pakistan 

RASHID TO THE 


RESCUE 


by Constance 
M. White 


6. Hidden 
passengers 

Tn the darkness of. their little 
-*■ room Rashid turned and 
twisted on his blanket, listening 
jp his mother's quiet breathing 
and the soft murmurings of 
Shireen in her sleep. 

He himself was wide-eyed and 
wakeful, and as he went over all 
that had happened that evening, 
he wished that instead of getting 
into the house he had gone back 
to the harbour to watch for Mr. 
Khan’s return. Then he might 
have found out why he and 


was seized with panic and began 
to run faster than ever. The 
shouting went on, and suddenly 
the words came faintly to him. 

“Rashid . . . wait . . !” 

He turned again and stopped, 
relief sweeping over him as he 
saw clearly now that it was only 
Abdul. 

“1 . . . I . . . oh, dear. I’ve got 
such a stitch . . .’’ Abdul groaned 
and bent double. Then he 
straightened himself and gave a 
grin. “I thought I’d never catch 
you! Who did you think it was? 
The chowkidahV 

Rashid chuckled. 


something under his arm. Sup 



Rashid dragged Abdul into the open air 


.Mahmoud had gone off in the 
boat, and whether it had anything 
to do with the money which had 
been the beginning of the trouble. 

Giving up all idea of sleep, 
Rashid slid quietly across the floor 
and through the open door on to 
the balcony. There were no lights 
in Mr. Khan’s house. Perhaps, 
even now, it might not be too late. 
Yes, he would go down to the 
harbour again . . . 

Into the night 

He went back and got his 
clothes, dressing on the balcony. 
The moon was up and the air was 
like warm cottonwool as he crept 
down the stairs and crossed the 
courtyard, keeping a wary eye 
open for the chowkidah, who 
walked round the house at 
intervals during the night. 

Once safely through the gate, 
he hurried down the road. There 
were few people about, yet, as he 
ran, Rashid had the feeling that 
someone was following him. 

He glanced back over his 
shoulder, and caught a glimpse of 
a swiftly moving figure; someone 
who was waving and shouting. He 


“I suppose so. Though I didn’t 
really think about him. I just 
thought someone was after me, so 
I ran.” 

“I was awake and I saw you 
go across the courtyard,” Abdul 
explained. "So I thought I’d 
come, too. I suppose you’re going 
down to the harbour again?” 

“Yes. 1 don’t know whether it 
will be any use, but I began think¬ 
ing how the time’s going, and it’s 
better than doing nothing. Some¬ 
times—when I think of my father 

Abdul nodded understandingly. 
“I know. I’d feel the same.” 

They walked on towards the 
harbour. It was eerie and deserted, 
and the lights were dim. Below 
the quay the water was dark and 
oily. 

The boys walked up and down. 
Time passed slowly, and Rashid 
became impatient. Was it any 
use to wait any longer? Surely 
Khan Sahib must have come back 
by now, if he were coming at all? 
Yet when Abdul suggested they 
might give it up, he rounded on 
him crossly. 

“ You can go if you like.” 


Abdul said nothing more. He 
just sat down on the low wall and 
sighed. Rashid kicked a stone 
about until at last it fell with a 
little plop into the sea. He knew 
he should not , have spoken like 
that, and at last he went over and 
said, “I expect you’re right. It’s 
no use waiting any longer. Let’s 
go.” 

In silence they walked back 
across the quay, going through the 
archway and out into the street. 
As they wandered along, Rashid 
happened to glance down a narrow 
alley which ran between two tail 
buildings. A minute later he 
halted and ran back, with Abdul 
following. A big car stood in the 
shadow of the alley, and Rashid 
whispered in excitement, “It is 
Mahmoud’s isn’t it?” 

Hiding place 

Abdul nodded. There was no 
mistaking the big saloon with its 
yellow body and purple top. 

“You wouldn’t think,” he said 
thoughtfully, “that anyone would 
choose colours like that . . .” 

But Rashid could think only that 
the car’s presence there meant that 
Mr. Khan and Mahmoud had not 
yet returned. Some time that 
night they would. He moved 
closer and with a sudden move¬ 
ment pulled open the boot and 
looked in. 

“Abdul—we could hide in here! 
Then, wherever they go, we’d be 
bound to find out something, 
surely.” 

Abdul looked frightened. “But 
supposing they go miles and 
miles?” 

“We’ll have to risk that.” 
Rashid looked at Abdul challeng- 
ingly, knowing he would not like 
to refuse. “Of course, he might 
be just taking Khan Sahib home. 
That would save us the walk.” 

He grinned, and climbed into 
the boot. Abdul sighed and 
stowed himself in beside him. They 
wiggled about, trying to get com¬ 
fortable, and Rashid said: 

“Can't you get a bit farther 
back? 1 have to be in front so’s 
I can pull down the cover.” 

Shut in the boot 

Abdul squirmed farther behind 
him and Rashid managed to shut 
them in, leaving only a small 
space at the bottom so that they 
could still look out. 

“When we see them coming 
we'll have to pull it nearly shut,” 
he said, “but perhaps we could 
push it up a bit afterwards to get 
some air.” 

Abdul peeped over his shoulder 
and gave him a sharp nudge. 

“They . . . they’re coming . . . 
now!” he whispered, his teeth 
chattering with fright. 

Rashid pulled the cover of 
the boot down only just in time. 
He had a brief glimpse of the two 
men. Mr. Khan was carrying 


arm. 

posing . . . supposing he decided 
to put it in the boot? 

As the sound of heavy feet came 
towards the car, Rashid could hear 
his heart hammering against his 
ribs. Then the car swayed once, 
twice, as the two men got in. The 
car doors slammed and the engine 
began to hum. As they moved 
off, .both the boys gave a sigh of 
relief, and Rashid pushed up the 
cover so that a rush of air came 
in to revive them. 

“We’re off!” he whispered. 

The car was going fairly slowly, 
but it was still impossible to keep 
track of all the twists and turns 
along the dark, deserted streets. 
They had gone about a mile, 
Rashid reckoned, when suddenly it 
stopped. He pulled down the 
cover of the boot and waited. For 
some minutes nothing happened 
and at last he could bear the dark 
stuffiness no longer. He peeped 
out again and at that moment the 
car swayed sideways and the two 
men got out. They appeared to 
be arguing about something, but 
Rashid dared not listen. He pulled 
the cover shufand waited again. 

A few minutes later he peeped 
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out once more. The car had 
stopped in a narrow street, and at 
first he did not recognise the 
bazaar without the open stalls and 
day-time crowds. Then he 
nudged Abdul. 

“We’ve stopped beside old Mah¬ 
moud’s stall, I think.” 

Abdul did not answer, and when 
Rashid turned to look at him he 
was lying quite stilt. With a gasp 
of horror Rashid pushed the cover 
of the boot wide open, and by 
the faint light of the nearest street- 
lamp saw his friend huddled in a 
heap. He shook him gently. 

“Abdul,” he whispered. “Abdul, 
are you asleep?” 

Is Abdul all right? 

Still ■ Abdul did not move. 
Frightened now, Rashid threw his 
legs over the side and slid to the 
ground, pushing up the boot so 
that more air could get in. He 
no longer worried about being 
caught. He could only pray that 
Abdul was all right—that he was 
not dead. He had not realised 
that he had been getting what little 
air there was. If Abdul was suf¬ 
focated it would be his fault. 

He peered round the side of the 
car. Mahmoud’s stall was un¬ 
locked and the men were just 
inside, still arguing. 

“I think it would be safer at 
my place,” Mr. Khan was saying, 
to which Mahmoud replied 
crossly: 

“You said yourself that some¬ 
one got in the other night, and 
you were afraid you were being 
watched . ; 

Continued on page 11 


.— . . -C N Competition No. 6 — . . . . . . 

TABLE TENNIS SETS TO BE WON! 

■y^HEN you pass a cobbler’s shop or see a carpenter at work do 
' you take notice of the type of tools he uses? In this week’s 
competition, C N gives you the opportunity to test your powers 
of observation—and perhaps win a* prize Table Tennis Set. There 
are TEN to be won, and the competition is open to all readers under 
17 living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the Channel Islands. 

What To Do: Pictured below are eight different kinds of hammers 
or mallets. Can you say who uses each ? To help you, here is a list 
of tradesmen which includes all the correct answers : Bricklayer, 
Carpenter, Claz'ier, Mason, Engineer, Platelayer, Miner, Saddler, 
Shoemaker, Upholsterer, Boilermaker, Tinsmith. 

Make a neat, numbered list of the eight answers on a postcard ; 
add your full name, age, and address then ask a parent or guardian 
to sign the entry as your own, unaided work. Post the card to ; 

C N Competition No. 6, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Corap.) 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, 3rd October, the closing date. 

The prize Table Tennis Sets will be awarded to the ten boys 
and girls sending in the neatest correct entries, age being taken into 
consideration. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 


I 


Just One Ther m 


The Children's Newsfiofter, 23rd September, 1961 

WORLD OF STAMPS 


TREASURE UNDER 
THE SAND 


Mr. Therm tells you some of the 
wonderful things a therm of gas 
does at home and in industry. 



Mr. Therm has a big part to play in the steel 
and other metal trades. Gas is very widely 
used in most of the processes that require 
heat in these industries. One great advantage 
is that the exact temperature needed can 
easily be obtained, whether it is 40 degrees 
Centigrade for the plating yat, or 1,300 
degrees Centigrade for the high speed steel 
tool furnace. In the factory one therm of 
gas is enough to harden 3 engine crankshafts, 
or heat-treat steel balls for 100,000 ball¬ 
point pens, or soften (or anneal) 3,000 
toothpaste tubes. They would hold enough 
toothpaste to keep your teeth clean for a 
long time ! 


A gas water-heater supplies as much hot 
water as you want, instantly, for everything 
you need in your home, from washing up a 
few cups and saucers to providing enough 
baths for the whole family. You can have 
separate heaters in your kitchen and bath¬ 
room, or if you prefer there is another type 
of water-heater called a multi-point heater, 
which can be connected to the hot-water 
pipes in your house, and will supply hot 
water anywhere you want—^for the kitchen 
sink, the bath, or the wash-hand basin. Just 
one therm of gas will give you enough hot 
water for eight baths—enough for the whole 
family, even if it is a big one. 


Issued by the Gas Council. 


YOU CAN WIN A PRIZE I 


Mr. Therm’s Whirligig 

HOW TO ENTER : If you start in the right places 
and take every alternate letter, you’ll find each 
circle contains the names of two things mentioned 
in the above story. 

List the six answers neatly on a postcard, add 
your full name, age, arid address, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to ; 

Mr. Therm's Whirligig No. 4, Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E<C.4 
(Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for 
the three neatest correct entries (with writing 
according to age taken into consideration) received 
by Friday, 29th September, and his decision is 
final. , 

OUR “TELL ME, MR. THERM “WINNERS 

The winners of our “Tell Me, Mr. Therm " 
Competition No. 7 are Beverley Golombeck of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Jean Maclean of Edinburgh, 
and Linda Hicks of Falmouth. 
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GAS FOR LOVELY HOT WATER! 


JguRiED treasure lies deep under the sun-baked sands of the 
small Arab States that border the Persian Gulf. This 
treasure is oil and it has made the States, for their size, among 


the richest in the world. 

It is less than 30 years since the 
deposits were discovered and not 
until 1946 did large-scale produc¬ 
tion begin. Since then British and 
American engineers have drilled 
for oil on the island of Bahrain 
and in Kuwait, the Trucial States, 
and Qatar. 

Even before the discovery of oil, 
Britain had trading stations in the 
Persian Gulf and the post offices 
there were controlled by the Indian 
Post Office. When India became 
independent, Britain took over the 
Persian Gulf post offices and 
British stamps, suitably over¬ 
printed, were introduced. 

These overprinted issues are 
gradually being replaced by 
specially designed stamps. Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and the Trucial States 
have already made their own 
issues. Now it is the turn of 
Qatar, where a complete series of 
eleven stamps has just appeared. 

The lower values merely have a 
portrait of the Ruler of Qatar. The 
1-rupee and 2-rupee stamps also 
picture an oil derrick. This is a 



steel tower holding the powerful 
drill for boring the deep holes 
through which the oil is pumped 
to the surface. 

Other values in the series 
feature an Arab sailing vessel and 
a view of a Qatar mosque. All the 
new stamps have _ been designed 
and printed in Britain. 

pouR handsome new stamps have 
been issued this month in 
Switzerland. They are all high 


values, 3, 5, 10, and 20 francs, 
intended for use on airmail letters 
and parcels. 

The designs chosen for the 
stamps are woodcarvings portray¬ 
ing the writers of the four Gospels. 
The carvings, in linden wood, date 


IOANNE5 



20frHELVETIA 


from the 15th century and were 
once in the church of St. Oswald, 
at Zug. Now, however, they are 
displayed in the Swiss National 
Museum at Zurich. 

, Each of the Evangelists has the 
traditional symbol by which he is 
usually known. St. Matthew has 
an angel by his side, St. Mark a 
winged lion, and St. Luke a winged 
bull. The top value, pictured 
here, portrays St. John. 

The book in which he is writing 
rests on the back of an eagle, 
symbol of the soaring thoughts of 
the author of the fourth Gospel 
and the Book of Revelations. 

^ND talking of saints, St. Patrick 
is portrayed on three stamps 
to be issued next week in Ireland. 
The series marks the 15th centenary 
of St. Patrick’s death and the 
portrait in the design is taken 
from a book published in 1624. 

C. W. Hill 


£80,000-DIAIVIOND 

A diamond the size of a 
pigeon’s egg has been found in 
the bed of a river near Kim¬ 
berley, South Africa. It is thought 
to be worth £80,000. 


ALL CHANGE! 


In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 
sentence are anagrams; that is, they consist of the same 
letters re-arranged. The dots stand for the missing letters. 


Example: danger, ranged. 

1. He must be an e . . . man 
to have committed such a v . . . 
deed. 

2. Once upon a time t . . . . 
were t . . . . bears. 

3. Adding a s .... to a dish 
will often c ... ..it to taste nicer. 


Answers are given in column 5, page II 

4. We must u .... all our 
efforts to u .... the tangle. 

5. The farmer has s . . . corn 
on most of the land he o . . . 

6. I r ... a letter from a very 
d .■. . friend. 
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The Children’s Newspaper. 23rd Septembtr, 

So tasty 

Mv first is in candy but not in 
sweet. 

My second’s in head but not in 
feet. 

My third is in cottage and also in 
house. 

My fourth is in cat but never in 
mouse. 

My fifth is in short and also in 
long. 

My sixth is in lullaby, not in song. 

My seventh’s in castle but not in 
keep. 

My eighth is in tired but not in 
sleep, 

My ninth is in thunder and also in 
noise. 

My whole is a favourite with all¬ 
girls and boys. 



Full steam ahead with the diesels 


J)iESEL and electric locomotives 
are rapidly replacing steam 
engines on our railways. A recent 
issue of the British Railways 
Magazine stated that diesels are 
being delivered at the rate of 
more than one a day. Nearly 70 
per cent, of all passenger train 
mileage is now operated by diesel 
or electric traction. 

By the end of this year steam 


FREE! 25 


ANIMAL 
STAMPS 

^ ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

includes Animals of the Jungle, 

Forest, Farmyard and Swamp ! 

Insects, Birds, Butterflies, etc. 
if DON’T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 
to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club—(admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. 
postage and ask to see a selection 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Picflse tell your parents about this special offer). 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 23}, Lsncing, Sussex. 



Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE Incliiding 

■* STAMP flHDEB 
ir 70FOREIGNANDC0L0NIAL 
STAMPS 

PLASTIC TWEEZERS 
STAMP ALBUM 

yt TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 
PRIZESET0F9HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

J use send u$ your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(BSS), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



CHOOSE YOUR FREE SETS 

This week you may choose your Free Set 
from the following: — 1. Czechoslovakia 
Rocket Set to Venus. 2. 1961 Bulgaria 
Birds. 3. Czechoslovakia Gagarin stamp 
plus 1939 Space stamp. 

Just request approvals, Including 3d. 
Postage. Send now stating your choicel 
Please tell your parents, 

J. NORRIS (Dept. CN.19), 

17 Chiltern Road, Dunstable, Beds. 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 


Price 


6d. each 


USED STAMPS OF GT. BRITAIN 


1858 id. Red—G.B.’s 
smallest stamp 1/6 


1/6 

2/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

1/6 


1858 2d. Blue 
1865 Is. Green 
K.G.V 2/6 Brown 
K.G.V 5/- Red 
1935 Jubilee (4) 

1937 K.G.VI 27 values 
complete to is. 3/6 
K.G.VI 2/6 Green 6d. 
K.G.VI 5/- Red 1/9 
K.G.VI 10/- Light 

Blue 3/- 
K.G.VI £1 Brown 12/G 


1948 Wedding (2) 20/- 

1948 Olympics (4) 2/6 

1949 U.P.U. (4) 3/1 

1951 Festival 2/6 ' ‘ 

1951 Festival 5/- 
1951 Festival 10/- 
1951 Festival £1 
1953 Coron.(4j 
Q.E.II 2/6 Brown 
Q.E.II 5/- Red 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 
Q.E.II £1 Black 

1957 Jamboree (3) 2/9 

1958 Games (3) 2/2 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, Packets. 
Albums, etc,, or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN, INDIA. AUSTRALIA. CANADA. 
NEW ZEALAND. SOUTH AFRICA, or 
U.S.A, FREE cn request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


100 Different Stamps FREE I 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C T. BUSH (CNI9), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


fHFMKTRY 

vncivll Jl l\ I ratus and chemicals 
for the young scientist. Lists—Send 
4d. stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 

Transistors are fascinating to work with. 
Loudspeaker radios need small batteries 
only. Learn how ! Notes on transistors 
—lOd. scamps. 

We are always pleased to advise parents 
considering Birthday presents. Please 
write in good time. 

MOORE’S EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 

8 and 10, Granville Street, Sheffield, 2 
Td.: 27461 



53 G.B. STAMPS 
FREE 

To all stamp collectors 
who send for Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

53 Great Britoln and Approvals. I 
. enclosed for postage. | 

. I 

I 


AVON STAMPS fS3) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 


engines will almost have dis¬ 
appeared from East Anglia and 
most of south-east England. There 
are now less than 13,000 of 
them in Britain compared with 
18,500 when British Railways 
started modernisation in 1955. 

Note for train-spotters: The 
1,000th main line diesel loco¬ 
motive was delivered to British 
Railways a few weeks ago. Its 
number: D34. 

AiONG STRANGE 


THIS WEEK^S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the 
following famous people: 


ART AND ARTISTS 

The answers to the clues are all 
concerned with art and artists. 
First, find the answer to each 
clue; when you have done so, 
lake the letters in the shaded 
squares and re-arrange them to 
spell the name of a famous 15th- 
century painter of Florence. 


The names of ten countries are 
given here, each in jumbled form. 
Can yon sort them out ? When 
you have done so, name the 
country which is very different 
from the rest. 

Typeg; ipans; dolpan; crafne; 
siraus; arusait; waryon; rukyet; 
layit; curedoa. 

Try it yourself 

The following verse was given 
as a dictation e.xercise to pupils 
at an Ipswich school many years 
ago. It created sufficient interest 
outside the school to merit a 
reference to it in the House of 
Commons. 

While hewing yew Hugh lost his 
ewe and put it in the Hue 
and Cry. 

To name its face’s dusky hues 
Was all the effort he could use. 
You brought the ewe back, by- 
and-bye. 

And only begged the hewer’s ewer. 
Your hands to wash in water pure. 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few. 
Should cry, on coming near you, 
“Ugh!” 

Word changinjg: 

Qan you change the word CARP 
into SOLE in four stages, 
altering only one letter at a time? 


17th September 
18th September 

I9th .September 
20th September 
list September 

22nd September 

23rd September 


Stirling M OSS, 
racing driver 
Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of 
Education 
James Griffiths, 
M.P. 

More, 


Kenneth 
actor 

H. G. Wells, 
writer tl866- 
1946) 

Michael Faraday, 
scientist (1791- 
1867) 

Walter Lippman. 
U.S. journalist 

PEOPLE AND PLAGES 
IN PLAYS 

Here arc the names of characters 
in Shakespeare plays. Can you 
complete all six titles ? The dots 
give the clue to the number of 
letters in the answer. 

Hamlet, Prince of. 

The Merchant of , 

Othello, the Moor of. 

Pericles, Prince of ... . 

Timon of. 

The Two Gentlemen of. 



1. Wall painting 

2. Sculptor who created The 
Thinker 

3. Well known tor his ballet 
scenes 

4. -Famous art gallery in Paris 

5. Art executed in chalk 

6. Form of painting in which 
paint is applied in wet plaster 

7. His last painting was The 
Transfiguration 

8. Spanish painter of peasant life 

9. French impressionist painter 

10. Landscapes were his subject 

11. 17th-century Dutch painter 

12. His pictures of Venice are 
famous 
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Answer next week 


CROSS-MOT PUZZLE 

How good is your French 7 In this 
Anglo-French puzzle the svords across 
are French and the words down are 
English. Clues are in English for 
French words, and in French for 
English words. Even if you do not 
know all the French words, you 
should still find them ; in fact, this 
is quite a good way of learning them. 
READING ACROSS. 1 Middle. 
5 Goose. 6 And. 8 Heap. 10 Four. 
12 Ballot box. 13 To go in. 

READING DOWN. 1 Ordre ecrit 
pour un banquier. 2 Negation. 
3 Rire dtoufie. 4 Elever. 7 Tourner. 
9 Voyant. II Fourmi. 


Rashid to the Rescue 


Coniinued from page 9 

Rashid did not wait to hear any 
more. He turned to Abdul, and, 
putting his arms under his friend’s 
shoulders, began to heave him out 
of the boot. His body seemed 
limp yet heavy, and the big head 
lolled sideways like a doll’s. Then 
suddenly, to Rashid’s relief, Abdul 
opened his eyes and gave a faint 
moan. 

“Hush!” Rashid whispered. 

With a mighty effort that hurt 
his chest he managed to drag 
Abdul into the roadway. He 
turned swiftly and closed the 
boot, then began to drag 
Abdul towards a space which he 
could see between the stalls where 
they might be hidden. Once there, 
he pulled off his shirt and began 
to fan Abdul gently. Abdul 
opened his eyes and Rashid was 
just beginning to feel relieved 
when the sleeve of his shirt caught 
on a tin can. It went rolling 
noisily along the street. 


Rashid held his breath. He 
could feel the blood rushing to his 
cheeks as he waited for Mr. Khan 
or Mahmoud to pbunce on them 
both. But nothing happened, and 
he heard Mahnioud grow), “It’s 
nothing. Just one of those infernal 
cats . . 

A moment later the doors of 
the car slammed and the engine 
started. The two men drove 
away, and Rashid was able to 
drag Abdul out into the open and 
fan him again. 

“Oh, Abdul, do say you’re all 
right!” he pleaded. 

Abdul sat up, blinking. He 
shook his big head to and fro as 
though trying to clear it. 

“What happened?” he asked 
mildly. 

Rashid was grinning with relief. 

“You very nearly suffocated. 
That’s what happened. Oh, good¬ 
ness. I thought you were dead!” 

To be continued 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

So tasty. Choc- 





date. Among “SHVEIH AKSWEB 
strange com¬ 
panions. Egypt ; 

Spain : Poland; 

France; Russia; 

Austria ; Nor¬ 
way; Turkey ; 

Italy ; Ecuador 
—Norway is a 
kingdom, the 
others are re¬ 
publics. Word 

changing. Carp, care, core, sore, sole. 
People and places in plays. Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark; The Merchant of 
Venice ; Othello, the Moor of 
Venice ; Peri¬ 
cles, Prince of 
Tyre ; Timon 
of Athens; The 
Two Gentle¬ 
men ofVerona. 

Art and artists. 

The letters 
in shaded 
squares will, 
when r e- 
arranged, spell 
MICHETAN- 
GELO. 

ALL CHANGE! 

1 evil, vile. 2 there, three. 3 sauce, 
cause. 4 unite, untie. 5 sown, 
owns. 6 read, dear. 
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The Children's News{>al)6r. 23rd Set>timb£r, 1961 


MAXWOOSNAM 

PLWED CENTKE-HMF FOR M^N^HESTER. 
CITV AND ENSLAND ANOWAS EQUALLV 
FAMOUS IN THE LAWN TENNIS WORLO 
AS A MEMBER OF BRITAIN'S 
bAVlS Cup TEAM. 

IT WAS While EMPLovED 
By a firm of motor 
ENGINEERS That max 
Joined Manchester Otv 

AS AN AMATEUR. HE 
worked on SATURDAY 
MORNiNSS And oid not 

FEELlUSTlFlEDIN ASKING 
fiOR TIME OFF Wi ENTHE 
QTY HADToSOTo LElCegTER. 

For a Cup-tie in iqio 

Manchester City were 
BEATEN 3-0 AND WHEN 
MAX'S EMPLOYERS HEARD 
the Reason for His Absence 
FROMTHETEAM .they INSISTED 
THAT HE MUST PUT FOOTBAU. 

Before work in future . 

A Sroren Le(S bni>ed A .S| 

eR/LL/ANT CAREER. 



I^CRAPBOOK 


Former Arsenal and Portsmouth 
RISHT-SACK J.A.MACKIE 

HAD A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE IN 

international Soccer • • ■ 


WITH HIS arsenal clubwiate, alec 
Kennedy as partner , he made his 
First appearance for Ireland in 
BUT TWELVE YEARS PASSED 
before was called upon 
ASAIN. 


e 
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NEW TOURNAMENT REVEALS 
PROMISING YOUNG 
TENNIS PLAYERS 




THETowN MARKED HERE HAS A 
auB INlHEfiOOTSALLLEAiSUE 
—^THE ONLY CLUB IN THE COUNTY 
SHOWN onThe Map CM YOU- 
ICeUTIFY THSauS ? ITISONB 
OFtHBOLbEST IN Bl?irAm. 

Answer below. 


Ping Pong swims in and Margaret swims out 


J>ONG Pin Seah was virtually 
unknown in British sporting 
circles until the recent A.S.A. 
championships, when he swam a 
magnificent breast-stroke leg ' to 
help his club Otter win the medley 
relay championship. But the 16- 
year-old “Ping Pong,” as he has 
been nicknamed, may soon be¬ 
come a leading performer in inter¬ 
national competition. Son of a 
Singapore schoolmaster he will be 
in London for the next five years 
to study medicine. 

It was only by accident that 
Pong’s swimming prowess was 


brought to light in this country. 
He attended a swimming session 
at Shooters Hill School, Wool¬ 
wich, and when surprise was 
shown at his ability, he admitted 
that he was breast-stroke cham¬ 
pion of Singapore! It may not 
be long before he is British cham¬ 
pion, too. 

■ As “Ping Pong” swims in, so 
Margaret Edwards swims out. 
After representing Britain for 
seven years and competing all 
over the world, she has announced 
her retirement. 

A truly great swimmer, Mar- 


CHOOSE THE 

JUDY 

GRINHAM 

SWIMSUIT 



ITS GUARANTEED 

FOR THREE MONTHS 



Undoubtedly the world’s finest swimsuit— 
nade to the exacting standards laid down by 
Britain’s famous Olympic Gold Medallist 
iwimmer. 

Slade throughout in hard-wearing, quick- 
irying Helanca Bri-Nylon and tailored to 
Five absolute freedom of movement plus a 
perfect fit. 

n black and six attractive colours—navy, 
itoyal blue, green, wine, Atlantic blue & red. 
Ml sizes: 26" to 36"—prices from 18/11. 
From all stores and sportshops. Please write 
or address of your nearset stockist 

nMaim, 

iRB«a 


LOOK FOR TH/S SYMBOL— 

and make sure you're getting 
the authentic “ Judy Grinham ” 
swimsuit — Britain's best! 


WM. DIXON & CO. NOniNGHAM LTD. 

HOUNDSGATE, NOTTINGHAM. 




DO YOU KNOW ? 

BRIGHTON—REGENT 
Queens Road Tel. : 20582 
CARDIFF—CAPITOL 
Queen Street Tel. : 20299 
CHELSEA—GAUMONT THEATRE 
King’s Road, S.W.3 Tel. ; FLA 9931 
COVENTRY—GAUMONT 
Cox Street, Jordan’s Well Tel. : 24919 
CXERBY—GAUMONT 
London Road Tel. : 48208 
EDINBURGH—NEW VICTORIA 
Clerk St. Tel.: NEWINGTON 4026 
GATESHEAD—ODEON 
High Street Tel. : 71655 
GLASGOW—GAUMONT 
Sauchiehall St. Tel. : DOUGLAS 2892 
HANLEY—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Piccadilly Tel. : STOKE 25487 
IPSWICH—GAUMONT THEATRE 
Major's Corner Tel. : 56221 
KILBURN—GAUMONT STATE 
Willesden Lane. N.W.6 Tel. : MAI 6277 
LEWISHAM—GAUMONT 
Loampit Vale. S.E.I3 Tel.; LEE 4(18 
LIVERPOOL-ODEON 
London Road Tel. : ROYAL 5656 
ROCHESTER—GAUMONT . 

High Street Tel.: CHATHAM 43701 
ROMFORD—ODEON 
South Street Tel. : 63031 
SOUTHEND—ODEON 
High Street Tel. : 42700 
WIMBLEDON—GAUMONT 
London. S.W.I9 Tel. ; CHE 4561 
WORCESTER—GAUMONT 
Foregate Street Tel. : 27641 

YOU CAN LEARN 
TO DANCE AT 
ANY OF THE 
ABOVE STUDIOS 
EVERY 
SATURDAY 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS AT 
PARTIES & SOCIALS THIS CHRISTMAS 



garet broke world, European, and 
British records, won a bronze 
medal in the Olympics and silver 
medals in the Empire and Euro¬ 
pean Games. She would certainly 
have held even more records and 
medals but for the fact that she 
was invariably competing against 
Judy Grinham. 

Margaret finished her career in 
fine style, winning the National 
110 yards backstroke. ' 

Now she intends to help “ Mr. 
Pastry ” (Richard Hearne) to raise 
funds for the building of swim¬ 
ming pools for spastic children. 
“I want to help handicapped chil¬ 
dren to get some of the enjoy¬ 
ment that I have found in swim¬ 
ming," says Margaret. 


'J'he Nestle lawn tennis tourna¬ 
ment, introduced this year, 
reaches its climax on Saturday 
when the finals vvill be held at 
the Queen’s Club, London. 

Altogether some 1,200 boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 entered 
the competition from all parts of 
the country. Many of the promis¬ 
ing players have been closely 
watched by L.T.A. officials with a 
view to special coaching. 

“The standard, particularly in 
the later stages, has been very 
high,” said Roy Penney, manager 
of the tournament, “ County 
Associations have taken a great 
interest, and ■ the tournament has 
produced a lot of new talent.” 

One outstanding player to 
emerge from the competition is 
14-year-old Gerald Battrick, of 
Bridgend, Glamorgan. One of his 
victims in the tournament was 16- 
year-old Tim Billington, son of 
the former Davis Cup player, 
Henry Billington. 

Dan Maskell, manager of 
L.T.A. training, says: “Gerald is 
a very promising player indeed.” 

Another player who has im¬ 
pressed officials is 15-year-o!d 
Celia French, of Loughton, Essex, 
.who. has fought her way to the 
final of the girls’ singles.' 

She is expected to win the 
trophy shown here, a life-size 



mahogany hand holding two 
tennis bails made of glass fibre. 
One will also be awarded to the 
boys’ champion. The trophies are 
the work of 22-year-old Richard 
La Trobe-Bateman, a third-year 
student at a London art school. 


GHAMPION AND PARTNER 



Jan Ullmark, schoolboy ice-skating champion of Sweden, puts in 
some practice at Richmond Rink with his partner, Ingegard Ziden. 
They are having a holiday in England this year. 


Have you tried 
the new game 
ofBatinton? 

NEVY game, originating in Aus¬ 
tralia, is described in a recent 
issue of the Boys’ Brigade 
Gazelle. It can be played out of 
doors or in small halls. 

Called Batinton, it is based on 
badminton and tennis, with table 
tennis scoring. It is normally 
played on a court 36 feet by 12 
feet, although it is possible tp. play 
the game: in a much smaller area. 

The net, placed about five feet 
above the ground and running 
across the centre of the court, can 
be made of several table tennis 
nets joined together. Normally a 
shuttle is used but a plastic ball 
can be substituted. The bats are 
simple plastic ones. 


SCRAPBOOK: 

Wrexham, Denbighshire. 
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